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cause of the moral comfort. Here science is in both cases in its 
rightful province. 

What is the intention of those who in this connection remind 
us, as does Professor Stratton, that science proceeds upon as- 
sumptions that cannot be fully verified, that "scientific labor is 
always a sifting and a rearranging and supplementing of what 
the senses offer." What of that? Is it implied that an equal 
freedom is refused to religion? Would that religion were as 
careful in establishing its factual truths as is science! The 
only proper use that may be made of this reminder, is as a 
warning to religion that although it, as well as science, pos- 
sesses the right to make hypotheses, it cannot claim for them 
equal certainty with those of science until, when examined with 
all possible 'critical cunning,' these religious hypotheses have 
been found to fit the facts for the explanation of which they 
were devised as well as the scientific hypotheses agree with the 
facts to which they refer. Does, for instance, the hypothesis 
of a righteous and benevolent personal God in direct communi- 
cation with man and in control of the physical world fit the 
facts as the known physical phenomena fit the hypotheses of 
science ? The only possible answer to this query is negative. 

James H. Leuba. 

Bryn Mawr College. 

The Stability or Truth: A Discussion op Reality as Re- 
lated to Thought and Action. By David Starr Jordan. 
New York : Henry Holt & Co., 1911. Pp. 180. 

The gist of this little volume, — the substance of six lectures 
delivered on the John Calvin McNair Foundation, in the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina, in January, 1910, — is expressed in 
the following passages : ' ' The purpose of this book is to set 
forth the doctrine that the final test of truth is found in trust- 
ing our lives to it. Truth is livable, while error is not, and the 
difference appears through the strain of the conduct of life. 
Science is human experience tested and set in order. ... It is 
often claimed that the real nature of the thing in itself is so 
distant from our experiences, so absolutely inscrutable, in- 
comprehensible, and unknowable, that we can have no truth 
whatever in regard to it. All we have is our expression of cer- 
tain effects on our consciousness. We assume, without real 
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proof, it is said, that our various sensations are transcripts of 
any actuality whatever, and, furthermore, that we do not know 
that our sense impressions accord in any degree with impressions 
which may be made on other types of consciousness. It is 
further asserted that our own sense-impressions, whatever they 
may be, are in every case vitiated (or vitalized) by personal and 
individual habits of inference and reasoning. All these qualities 
of personality, it is claimed, lead us, if possible, still further 
from the actual character of the actual thing in itself. 

"The answer to this is found in that fact that men and ani- 
mals are guided by their realities. They live by truth. That 
they move safely implies safe guidance, the power to 'size up the 
situation' about them with substantial accuracy, so far as it con- 
cerns themselves. . . . The sense-organs of every animal are so 
constructed that its realities are adequate to its needs. The 
need is not that of a 'copy or transcript of nature, but accuracy 
as prompting fruitful attack or exploitation.' For this truth 
in dealing with external things is not primarily knowledge of 
the things themselves, but rather of their relation to each other 
and to us. Effective action depends on ability to 'size up a situa- 
tion.' It is the situation or correlation of objects which im- 
presses us rather than the things in themselves" (pp. 4, 7). 

The author follows closely the pragmatism of James, but makes 
an important change in terminology. 'Livableness' is the test 
of truth for him rather than 'workableness.' "An idea may 
be 'workable' because the people concerned are willing to try to 
use it in their work. ... If a doctrine is livable, we can trust 
our lives to it. . . . This is the final test, the test of the long 
run, for no doctrine can find its full test in the lifetime of an 
individual" (p 11). This livableness of truth the author finds 
exemplified in the great body of scientific knowledge. "We do 
not yet know what electricity is. We have large experience 
in what it will do, and in the changing relations of objects pro- 
duced by changes in electrical conditions. This knowledge tested 
and set in order constitutes electrical science. To this we trust 
our lives every day, those of us who travel by rail at the mercy 
of the block system and the train despatcher. If this knowledge 
were not true so far as it goes, and so far as it concerns us, the 
error involved in it would prove fatal, not at once necessarily, 
nor to all of us, but in the long run to the race, to all who trust 
to the methods by which this knowledge was obtained" (p. 12). 
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Again, the test of livableness is exemplified in the process of 
organic evolution. "In the main it is a process of adaptation, 
by which the needs of the organism are brought into closer and 
closer correspondence with the demands of the environment. . . . 
The brain and its associated structures form what we may term 
a device for making action safe. The safety of action is the 
animal's test of realities" (p. 47). Finally, this test of livable- 
ness is the test of moral worth. "Might does not make right,, 
but that which is right will justify itself as the basis of race 
stability" (p. 57). 

The remainder of the book is but an elaboration of this thesis 
of livableness as the test of truth. It is interesting to note, as 
coming from the pen of an eminent scientist, the pragmatic con- 
clusion as to the relative claims of vitalism and mechanism. 
"The long dispute as to mechanism and vitalism cannot end in 
a victory of one side or the other. If processes of life are in- 
cluded under 'chemism,' then 'chemism' is not a perfectly 
simple and transparent idea. It must include all the com- 
plexities gathered under the term vitalism. Life is so different 
from anything which would be inferred from a knowledge of" 
the simple phenomena of chemistry and physics, that it seems 
to call for special terms and special explanations. . . . But 
chemical forces are adequate to produce whatever effects chem- 
ical forces can be shown to produce. 'If the mystery of causal 
sequences is the same everywhere, nothing is gained for ex- 
planatory purposes by exaggerating it at one place and then 
giving it a name' " (p. 75). 

The weakest portion of the book is that in which it seeks to 
fulfill the conditions of the lectureship "to show the mutual 
bearing of science and theology upon each other, and to prove 
the existence (so far as may be) of God from Nature." Here, 
unquestionably, the scientist finds himself in an uncomfortable 
situation; and he makes all haste to escape as quickly and as 
discreetly as possible. One paragraph to prove the existence of" 
God ; and the matter is carefully abandoned. Philosophic read- 
ers will scarcely be satisfied with so summary and inherently 
self -contradictory a dismissal of the subject. "Our experience 
with the objective universe and its effects on our subjective con- 
sciousness, seems to imply the existence of a still larger conscious- 
ness, in which the objective and subjective shall be united. . . . 
There seems to be outside ourselves, as well as within, a com- 
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pelling 'force that makes for righteousness.' Outside ourselves 
is 'the ceaseless flow of energy and the rational intelligence 
that pervades it. . . .' That there should exist a 'law of Heaven 
and earth whose way is solid, substantial, vast, and unchanging' 
seems to imply an intelligence adequate to have made it so, and 
to comprehend it as a whole," etc. (p. 40). 

On the whole the book is an interesting presentation of the 
pragmatic method as exemplified in the realm of science and in 
the conduct of life. It is particularly noteworthy in so far as 
it comes from one who speaks with the authority of the expert 
scientist. If it fails to comply with the conditions of the founda- 
tion, such failure' does not detract from the wholesomeness of 
much of its logical spirit. 

H. A. OVERSTREET. 

College of the City of New York. 

The Life op Ruskin. By E. T. Cook. London: George Allen 
& Co., 1911. 2 Vols. Pp. xxv, 540 ; xiv, 615. 

Ruskin : A Study in Personality. By A. C. Benson. Lon- 
don: Smith, Elder & Co., 1911. Pp. 264. 

As Mr. Cook justly laments, an attitude of 'we have got long 
past that now' prevails towards Ruskin 's work nowadays; yet, 
with the possible exception of Carlyle, no English man of 
letters has so deeply influenced the general moral tone of 
his time. To understand this influence we must note that both 
Ruskin and Carlyle, unlike though they were in many ways, 
were united in a fundamental sympathy of antagonism 
to the world in general and to the orthodox English school of 
economists in particular. They are the leaders of the re- 
action against that complacent 'mid- Victorian' spirit, which 
died as the nineteenth century wore on, and whose death 
seemed to those that hated it to mean the rebirth of imagination 
and emotion in the treatment of human affairs. It is significant 
that they were both of lowland Scots stock, — an origin which 
secured for them both a large dose of deeply puritanical re- 
ligious feeling. Their points of difference no doubt are strik- 
ing. Carlyle was almost a peasant. Ruskin 's parents were 
of humble origin, but his father was a successful wine merchant 
of literary and artistic tastes, who bequeathed to his son a 
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